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There  are  two  persons  in  every  philanthropic  transaction  :  one  is 
the  giver  and  the  other  is  the  receiver.  The  old  philanthropy  had  put 
its  emphasis  upon  the  giver.  It  was  immensely  interested  in  the  phil¬ 
anthropist  himself.  It  was  solicitous  that  he  should  have  a  good  heart 
behind  his  gift,  and  it  promised  him  if  he  had,  and  gave  his  gift  out 
of  his  good  heart,  that  he  would  be  abundantly  rewarded.  That  was 
all  very  well,  but  the  new  philanthropy  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
who  began  this  movement,  was  equally  interested  in  the  receiver  of 
the  gift.  It  began  to  ask  what  became  of  this  gift  when  it  left  the 
good  hand  of  the  giver.  It  insisted  that  the  gift  should  be  measured 
not  only  by  the  love  that  dictated  it,  but  by  the  actual  amount  of 
good  that  it  did  ;  that  it  should  be  judged  by  its  practical  efficiency. 
That  is,  the  old  philanthropy  was  subjective,  the  new  philanthropy 
objective.  It  was  subjective  philanthropy  which  is  glorified  in  Mr. 
Lowell’s  poem  of  Sir  Launfal.  This  gallant  knight  starts  out  from  his 
castle  seeking  the  Holy  Grail,  and  as  he  rides  out  of  the  gate,  he  sees 
a  beggar  sitting  by  the  roadside  and  flings  him  a  piece  of  gold  ;  so  he 
rides  on,  and  after  many  years  he  comes  back  from  a  fruitless  quest,  a 
broken  man,  and  there,  in  the  same  place  by  the  same  roadside,  sits 
the  same  beggar,  and  this  time  Sir  Launfal,  who  has  no  piece  of  gold 
to  be  flung,  whose  only  possession  is  a  crust,  sits  down  beside  this 
poor  man,  beggar  with  beggar,  and  shares  his  crust  with  him  ;  and 
then  there  is  a  shining  vision  and  Sir  Launfal  is  blessed,  and  that  is 
the  point  of  the  story,  that  the  giver  is  blessed.  Subjective  philan¬ 
thropy  is  also  glorified  in  the  miracle  of  St.  Martin.  St.  Martin  is 
riding  along  a  country  road  in  France,  and  he  sees  a  beggar  without 
a  coat,  who  kneels  by  the  wayside,  holds  out  his  hand  for  alms,  and 
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Martin’s  heart  is  touched,  and  he  takes  off  his  own  handsome  cloak, 
severs  it  with  his  sword  and  gives  half  to  the  beggar.  Then  there  is 
another  shining  vision  and  behold  in  paradise  the  Master  of  the  Soul 
is  wearing  half  of  St.  Martin’s  cloak  over  his  shoulder  and  St.  Martin 
is  blessed.  That  is,  again,  the  point  of  the  story,  that  the  giver  is 
blessed. 

It  is  subjective  philanthropy  which  is  behind  those  good  lines  : 

It  is  not  the  deed  that  we  do,  though  the  deed  be  never  so  fair, 

But  the  love  that  the  Dear  Lord  looketh  for.  hidden  with  holy  care  in  the  heart  of 
deed  so  fair. 

The  love  is  the  priceless  thing,  the  treasure  our  treasure  must  hold, 

Or  ever  the  Lord  will  take  the  gift  and  tell  the  worth  of  the  gold  by  the  love  that 
cannot  be  told. 

That  is  all  very  beautiful  and  very  true  and  absolutely  essential  to 
any  kind  of  right  giving.  The  heart  must  be  behind  the  deed,  as  the 
men  of  the  old  philanthropy  said. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question  to  be  considered  and  that 
is,  what  the  deed  accomplishes.  Let  us  take  that  beautiful  story  of 
Sir  Launfal  and  add  another  canto.  Sir  Launfal  is  delighted  with  his 
celestial  vision.  He  feels  that  his  compassion  for  the  beggar  has  been 
blessed  from  heaven,  so  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  give  a  crust 
of  bread,  and  butter  on  it,  and  other  things  added,  to  any  beggar  who 
will  make  his  appearance  at  Sir  Launfal’s  gate,  and  every  day  the 
crowd  of  beggars  grows  until  by  and  by  there  is  an  army  of  them  ; 
and  Sir  Launfal’s  soul  is  abundantly  blessed,  but  all  the  honest  farmers 
have  turned  beggars  and  the  countryside  is  cursed. 

Or,  let  us  add  another  chapter  to  the  story  of  St.  Martin.  On  goes 
the  Saint  riding  over  the  country  road  and  presently  he  meets  another 
beggar  who  hasn’t  any  coat,  and  St.  Martin,  remembering  this  beauti¬ 
ful  vision,  takes  off  the  half  of  the  coat  he  has  left  and  bestows  it  upon 
this  beggar  and  rides  on  ;  but  this  beggar  is  a  lazy  scoundrel,  who  has 
deserted  bis  wife  and  six  children,  and  who  hasn’t  any  coat,  because  he 
sold  the  coat  he  had  for  drink,  and  who  proceeds  to  take  St.  Martin’s 
half-of-a-coat  and  pawn  that  for  more  drink,  so  that  the  result  is  that 
St.  Martin  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 

Now,  what  objective  philanthropy  insists  is  that  the  deed  shall  be 
estimated  by  its  efficiency  ;  that  the  benefaction  shall  be  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  actual  benefit  that  it  confers.  There  is  not  any  true 
service, — no  matter  how  much  love  there  may  be  in  it, — there  is  not 
any  true  service  unless  it  serves.  That  is  objective  philanthropy. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  practical  philanthropy. 
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The  progress  of  practical  philanthropy  is,  in  certain  respects,  like  the 
progress  of  the  learned  professions.  The  charity  office  is  like  the 
doctor’s  office  and  the  lawyer’s  office,  in  a  certain  peculiarity  in  its 
accounts,  in  that  there  is  a  large  amount  for  office  expenses  and  a 
disproportionately  small  amount  for  supplies.  Because  if  the  doctor’s 
bill  shonld  be  correctly  itemized  it  would  read  “  for  medicine,  a  dollar  ; 
for  office  expenses  (that  is,  for  advice  and  counsel)  one  hundred 
dollars,”  and  if  the  lawyer’s  bill  should  be  similarly  itemized  it  would 
read,  “  for  pens,  ink  and  paper,  fifty  cents ;  for  office  expenses,  that  is, 
for — as  one  lawyer  said,  for  lying  awake  at  night  thinking  about  your 
case — five  hundred  dollars,” — because  somebody  did  present  an  item 
of  that  kind  and  got  it  paid.  Well,  now,  somebody  comes  to  read  the 
account  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  he  says,  “Why,  dear  me  !  look 
at  this  !  these  people  have  only  given  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  to  the 
poor  this  year  and  they  have  spent  a  thousand  dollars  for  salaries  and 
for  office  expenses,”  and  then  if  the  commnnity  which  thus  comments 
is  not  a  very  intelligent  community,  it  does  not  give  any  money  the 
next  year  to  an  organization  of  that  kind.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
relation  is  just  like  that  in  the  doctor’s  office  and  the  lawyer’s  office. 
There  is,  after  all,  a  lot  of  difference  between  the  doctor’s  office  and  a 
grocery  store,  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  accounts. 
And  the  purpose  for  which  the  Associated  Charities  exists  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  supply,  like  the  grocery  store,  but  for  the  purpose  of  coun¬ 
sel,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves  and  thereby 
giving  them  the  most  permanent  kind  of  benefit.  So  that  when  an 
intelligent  community  reads  this  account  it  perceives  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  reason  behind  that.  Every  community  ought  to  have 
the  best  possible  medical  advice,  the  best  legal  advice  and  the  best 
economic  advice,  and  it  cannot  get  any  of  those  three  kinds  of  advice 
without  paying  for  the  advice,  because  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  that 
kind  of  counsel  there  must  be  long  and  expensive  training  and  men 
and  women  must  devote  themselves  to  that  purpose,  and  the  Associa¬ 
ted  Charities  is  in  the  midst  of  the  community  for  the  disbursement  of 
sound  economic  advice  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

That  is  one  way  in  which  the  charity  office  is  like  the  office  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  lawyer.  Another  likeness  is  in  the  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  constituents  and  the  true  total  of  success.  Because 
while  it  is  true  that  the  able  lawyer  will  have  many  clients  and  the 
able  doctor  will  have  many  patients,  still  if  the  community  has  a  large 
increase  of  sickness  we  can  set  it  down  as  true  that  something  is  the 
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matter  with  the  doctors  ;  for  the  doctor’s  business  is  not  simply  to 
deal  with  his  individual  patient;  the  business  of  the  doctor  is  to  care 
for  the  public  health.  They  have  the  right  idea  in  China,  where  they 
do  not  pay  the  doctor  as  long  as  they  are  sick  ;  he  gets  a  salary  while 
they  are  well ;  as  soon  as  they  fall  sick  his  wages  stop.  And  so  with 
the  lawyer.  It  is  not  the  lawyer’s  business,  it  is  not  that  for  which 
he  enters  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  to  minister  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  client.  That  is  only  part  of  it.  He  is  to  represent  the  cause  of 
justice  and  civic  righteousness  in  the  community,  and  if  things  are 

going  very  wrong,  if  there  is  a  large  increase  of  cases  in  the  courts,  it 

» 

means  that  there  is  a  contentious  spirit  abroad  which  ought  not  to  arise 
if  the  lawyers  are  doing  their  duty.  So  it  is  with  the  reports  of  the 
Associated  Charties.  They  ought  all  to  be  like  these  reports  we  have 
heard  to-night — that  a  few  years  ago  we  dealt  with  so  many  cases  and 
now  we  are  dealing  with  so  many  fewer  cases  ;  let’s  say  five  hundred 
one  year,  then  three  hundred  the  next  year,  and  we  hope  to  make  it 
one  hundred  and  fifty  the  next  year,  and  by  and  by  we  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  there  won’t  be  any  cases  at  all.  Because,  the  right 
ambition  of  every  social  worker  is  to  ruin  his  own  business,  to  make 
the  time  come  when  there  will  be  no  more  need  for  him  in  the  town. 
In  heaven  there  will  be  no  lawyers — I  mean  in  their  official  capacity — 
and  no  ministers  and  no  doctors,  because  they  won’t  be  needed,  and  no 
officers  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

I  purjDose  now  to  speak  of  certain  characteristics  of  practical  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  the  first  is,  that  it  is  considerate ;  it  is  tender-hearted  and 
fraternal  and  compassionate  and  sympathetic,  even  sentimental  in  its 
kindness  to  the  poor. 

Somebody  says,  “  You  must  be  talking  about  something  else  besides 
the  Associated  Charities;  you  can’t  mean  that  all  those  good  adjectives 
apply  to  organized  charity,  which  is  the  meanest  thing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  wffiich  is  hard  and  cold  and  mechanical  and  tied  with  red 
tape.  You  cannot  refer  to  the  Associated  Charities,  where  a  beggar 
would  rather  go  to  jail  than  go  to  the  office  of  that  association.  These 
good  adjectives  cannot  possibly  mean  the  kind  of  work  which  this 
present  company  represents.  Somebody  will  say  that  the  Levite,  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  was  an  agent  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  He  was  the  meanest  man  in  that  story.  The  priest,  you 
will  remember,  had  the  decency  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  He 
did  n’t  help  the  man,  but  at  any  rate  he  had  the  kindness  of  heart  not 
to  go  over  and  look  at  him.  But  the  Levite  went  over  and  looked  at 
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him,  and  you  may  imagine  him  asking  him  all  the  proper  sociological 
questions  ;  he  wants  to  know  what  his  name  is  and  his  address  and  his 
age  ;  the  number  in  his  family;  at  what  time  he  started  from  Jericho 
on  this  unfortunate  journey,  how  many  robbers  overtook  him,  what 
they  did  to  him,  how  he  felt  during  the  operation  ;  then  having  got 
these  things  all  down  on  his  tablets,  away  he  goes  to  Jericho  to  present 
the  case  to  the  Associated  Charities. 

That  is  what  a  lot  of  people  say  about  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
the  first  answer  to  these  assertions  is  in  the  questions  that  used  to  be 
asked  at  Hamilton  College  when  I  studied  mathematics  there  with  the 
fathhr  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  whom  we  all  called  “  Cube” 
Root ;  old  Cube  Root,  who,  when  we  made  a  very  remarkable  and  orig¬ 
inal  statement  in  mathematics,  would  look  at  us  over  the  top  of  his 
glasses  and  say,  “Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  right  ?  Are  you  quite 
sure  you  are  right?”  Are  these  people  who  have  this  idea  about 
organized  philanthropy  quite  sure  they  are  right  ?  Because  there  have 
been  instances  here  in  Worcester  where  persons  who  have  had  pre¬ 
cisely  that  unfavorable  opinion  have  come  into  some  kind  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Associated  Charities  and  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  are  quite  sure  that  they  were  wrong.  They  found  out 
that  the  people  who  are  to  be  encountered  at  the  offices  of  practical 
-philanthropy  are  for  the  most  part  very  tender-hearted  women,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  and  they  have  found 
out  that  people  who  are  in  poverty  are  considered  in  meetings  of  this 
society  with  very  great  consideration.  So  the  first  answer  here  to  that 
criticism  is,  are  you  quite  sure  you  are  right? 

But  after  that  answer  is  given  there  will  be  a  number  of  people  who 
will  still  be  quite  sure  they  are  right?  Some  time  ago  we  had  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  Associated  Charities  in  Cambridge  and  very  help¬ 
ful  and  convincing  reports  were  read  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  a 
most  excellent  and  persuasive  and  approving  address  was  made  by 
President  Eliot.  After  the  meeting  was  over  a  gentleman  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  “I  am  very  disappointed  to-night.  I  came  here  to  be 
converted  and  I  am  not  converted.  I  still  think  that  the  Associated 
Charities  is  the  meanest  thing  there  is,  because  ” — and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Then  he  went  on  to  give  a  certain  experience  of 
his  own.  So  that  there  are  people  who  have  that  uncomplimentary 
idea  of  us,  who  base  it  upon  certain  personal  experiences.  Now,  what 
shall  we  say  about  that?  Well,  we  have  simply  got  to  confess  our 
sins  ;  we  have  got  to  say  that  even  the  Associated  Charities  may  some- 
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times  make  mistakes.  Somebody  says  that  the  great  difficulty  about 
the  ministry  is  that  there  is  no  place  to  go  to  get  ministers  except  to 
the  ranks  of  the  layman  ;  that  is  the  material  out  of  which  they  are 
made  ;  that  accounts  for  the  kind  of  people  that  they  are.  And  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Charities.  They  are 
got  right  out  of  the  community.  They  have  the  same  kind  of  human 
nature  that  you  find  current  even  in  Worcester,  and  they  are  bound  to 
make  mistakes.  All  people  do  not  have  tact  ;  all  people  do  not  have 
good  judgment;  and  if  errors  occur,  why  the  thing  to  say  is  “that 
inn’t  organized  charity, — that  is  individual  eccentricity;  we  are  awfully 
sorry  for  it,  but  it  is  a  thing  that  is  bound  to  happen  in  every  kind  of 
human  association.”  And  then,  coming  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  we 
are  to  say  that  organized  [charity  is  tender-hearted  and  fraternal 
and  sympathetic  and  compassionate  and  considerate,  as  I  said,  but 
mainly  considerate,  with  the  consideration  of  the  physician  who  is  car¬ 
ing  for  the  best  interests  of  his  patient.  The  doctor  hurts  because  he 
has  to.  The  hungry  patient  looks  up  and  asks  for  food,  and  the  doctor 
says  he  cannot  have  it  because  he  knows  that  he  ought  not  to  have  it. 
The  doctor  has  a  considerate  philanthrophy,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
philanthropy  that  the  Associated  Charities  have.  That  is  what  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Associated  Charities.  We  cannot  expect  that  all  people 
will  appreciate  that.  I  wish  we  all  did  like  the  things  that  are  for  our 
good ;  the  world  would  be  a  good  deal  better  world  if  we  did,  but  we 
don’t.  And  so  long  as  that  exists  you  are  bound  to  find  people  who 
have  been  dealt  with  for  their  own  good,  out  of  consideration  for  their 
best  interests,  and  have  not  appreciated  it;  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
appreciate  it.  What  we  want  is  considerate  philanthropy,  in  which  we 
shall  not  be  looking  for  rainbows  in  our  own  souls  so  much  as  for  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  a  good  kind  in  the  lives  of  our  neighbors.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  upon  the  step  stands  a  miserable 
looking  person  who  tells  a  pitiful  story.  He  says,  “  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  I  am  in  great  need.  I  am  suffering  from  a  severe  case  of 
pneumonia,”  and  you  are  very  sorry  for  the  poor  man,  and  you  say, 
“  My  good  man,  come  in  the  house,”  and  you  bring  him  in  and  sit  him 
down  in  the  hall  and  you  sit  down  beside  him  and  you  say,  “Now  teU 
me  all  [about  (it.  I’m  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  pneumonia. 
Now  tell  me  about  it.  How  does  it  feel  and  where  did  you  get  it  and 
how  long  have  you  had  it?  ”  And  then,  after  he  has  told  his  story,  to 
wrhich  you  listen  with  a  heart  full  of  compassion,  perhaps  full  of  tears* 
you  go  up  stairs  and  bring  down  a  little  bottle  of  belladonna  and  thirty 
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cents — I  say  “thirty  cents”  because  that  seems  to  be  at  present  an  ab¬ 
surd  sum  of  money — and  then  you  send  the  man  upon  his  way.  That  is 
inconsiderate  philanthropy.  You  have  satisfied,  after  a  fashion,  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  a  compassionate  nature,  but  you  haven’t  done  a  thing  for  the 
man.  He  goes  away.  You  have  a  rainbow  in  your  soul,  and  he  has 
a  pain  in  his  lungs  as  much  as  he  had  before.  Now,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  say  to  this  man,  “My  good  man,  you  want  a  doctor;  that  is  what 
you  want;  I  can’t  do  anything  for  you  because  I  don’t  know  enough, 
but  you  want  a  doctor  and  you’ll  find  one  at  such  a  number,  on  Pearl 
Street  or  on  Main  Street,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  you  go  there  and  he’ll 
give  you  what  you  need.”  Well,  that  is  all  very  plain.  Now,  there  is 
another  knock  at  the  door  and  another  man  on  the  step,  and  he  tells  a 
more  familiar  story,  and  you  proceed  to  minister  to  him  after  either  a 
wise  or  a  foolish  fashion.  This  man  who  stands  upon  your  step  telling 
a  tale  of  poverty  is  a  very  difficult  case.  He  is  just  as  difficult  econ¬ 
omically  as  the  man  with  pneumonia  is  difficult  medically.  If  he  were 
not  a  difficult  case  he  would  not  be  there.  There  are  easy  cases  of 
charity ;  there  are  persons  who  are  actually  known  to  us  witli  whom 
we  are  familiar,  who  live  in  our  neighborhood,  about  whom  we  know 
all  that  we  need  to  know,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  minister  to  them,  but 
this  man  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  cases  ;  no  matter  what  the 
story  that  he  tells  is,  that  does  not  make  any  difference  ;  you  may 
believe  it  or  you  may  not ;  in  any  case  he  is  a  very  difficult  subject,  and 
when  you  attempt  to  minister  to  that  man  you  are  doing  just  as  foolish 
a  thing  as  you  would  be  in  that  absurd  case  which  I  cited — just  as  fool¬ 
ish  exactly.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  say,  “  My  friend,  you  want  to 
go  where  you  can  be  helped.  I  can’t  help  you.  If  I  should  give  you 
something  you  would  go  to  my  neighbors  and  tell  the  same  story  and 
get  something  there,  and  the  whole  thing  would  be  just  as  foolish  as 
what  good  Gen.  Booth  said  about  the  man  down  in  the  pit ;  here  is  a 
man  down  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  tw6uty-five  men  come  along 
and  every  man  shakes  hands  with  him.  Well,  that  is  a  beautiful,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  brotherly,  fraternal  thing  to  do.  But  there  is  the  man  still 
in  the  hole  in  the  ground.  What  is  needed  is,  that  one  man  or  two 
men  should  get  hold  of  that  man’s  two  hands  and  pull  bim  up — put 
him  on  the  solid  earth.”  Now  then,  you  say,  “  My  friend,  I  can’t  do 
anything  for  you  because  I  don’t  know  enough,  but  you  want  to  go 
where  you  can  get  a  doctor,  an  economic  doctor,  who  can  look  up  your 
case  and  give  you  the  two  things  that  you  need.  One  of  them  is  care 
and  the  other  is  continuity.  Go  where  your  case  can  be  looked  into 
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and  somebody  can  find  out  what  is  really  the  matter  with  you,  and  then 
when  the  matter  is  found  you  can  be  followed  up  and  dealt  with  until 
you  can  be  made  a  new  man  and  you  won’t  have  to  go  begging  in  this 
fashion.”  The  offices  of  the  economic  doctors  of  this  community  are 
in  the  offices  of  the  Associated  Charities.  Now  that  is  not  impulsive 
philanthropy,  but  it  is  considerate  philanthropy.  It  is  considerate 
philanthropy  because  you  are  not  thinking  about  yourself.  It  takes 
self-sacrifice  to  do  that ;  it  takes  self-restraint  to  do  it.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  you  are  thinking  about  yourself  or  about  this  poor  man 
on  the  door-step,  to  whom  you  would  do  the  very  best  thing  you  can. 
Yes,  there  are  people  who  I  know  are  dreadfully  afraid  that  they  will 
be  confronted  on  the  day  of  judgment  by  a  long  row  of  persons  who 
shall  point  their  fingers  at  them  and  say,  “  I  was  in  hunger  and  ye  gave 
me  no  meat ;  I  thirsted  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,”  but  I  tell  you  there 
is  another  row  of  people  longer  than  that  about  whom  we  have  more 
cause  to  be  afraid,  and  that  is  the  row  of  people  who  will  say,  “  I  was 
very  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meat  when  I  oughtn’t  to  have  any ;  I  was 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  or  gave  me  money  to  buy  drink,  and  so 
I  went  on  to  the  devil.”  For  you  will  remember  that  the  point  in  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son,  where  the  prodigal  son  comes  to  himself  and 
returns  to  his  father,  is  the  place  where  no  man  gave  unto  him.  If 
there  had  been  some  soft-hearted  and  soft-headed  person  with  a  basket 
of  gold  pieces  at  that  moment,  the  prodigal  son  would  never  have  gone 
back  to  his  father.  No,  the  question  is,  what  is  best?  what  is  best  for 
this  man  at  the  door  ?  and  it  is  the  result  of  endless  experience  that  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do  for  him  is  to  try  your  amateur  fashion  of  help¬ 
ing  him,  and  that  the  only  real  substantial  benefit  is  to  send  him  where 
he  will  be  looked  after  in  some  kind  of  intelligent  way.  There  is  so 
much  harm  done  by  people  who  neglect  the  good  advice  of  old  Gov. 
Winthrop,  who  said,  “  When  you  don’t  know  what  to  do,  don’t  do  it.” 
There  are  so  many  people  who  go  at  the  needs  of  the  community  in  as 
complete  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which  people  live  as  the 
man  who  maintained  that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  really  stronger  than 
the  light  of  the  sun,  because,  he  said,  the  moon  shines  in  the  night 
when  it  is  dark  while  the  sun  shines  in  the  day  time  when  it  is  light 
anyhow.  I  remember  this  moment  with  pain  and  shame,  that  when  I 
was  in  Pittsburg  I  once  founded  a  day  nursery  in  a  district  in  which 
I  presently  found  there  were  no  babies. 

The  first  characteristic,  then,  of  practical  philanthropy  is  that  it  is 
considerate.  I  have  spent  much  more  time  upon  that  than  I  shall 
upon  the  other  characteristics  because  it  is  most  open  to  criticism.  It 
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is  considerate.  That  is  the  first  thing.  And  the  second  thing  is  that 
it  is  positive.  It  is  positive,  not  negative.  It  asks  questions,  but  it 
does  not  ask  questions  like  a  policeman,  but  like  a  physician.  It  tries 
to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  not  like  the  detective  ;  like  the  doc¬ 
tor.  The  detective  questions  in  a  suspicious  spirit ;  the  doctor  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  spirit  of  service.  Now,  you  say,  “But  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
Associated  Charities  they  have  got  whole  stacks  of  statistics,  all  tabu¬ 
lated — horrid  statistics.”  Well,  if  you  have  over  looked  in  the  journal 
of  any  physician  you  have  found  out  that  they  have  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  a  doctor’s  office,  and  they  have  got  to  have  it  everywhere 
where  people  are  being  efficiently  cared  for  ;  but  the  statistics  of  the 
Charities  are  just  like  the  statistics  of  the  doctors.  They  are  all  for 
the  purpose  of  service,  in  order  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
man.  For  investigation  is  just  like  the  thing  that  the  doctor  calls 
diagnosis.  You  cannot  have  proper  treatment  unless  you  have  had 
intelligent  diagnosis  at  the  beginning.  The  Associated  Charities  asks 
questions,  and  sometimes  it  finds  that  the  people  to  whom  others  have 
been  giving  are  not  worthy  of  being  assisted.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
society  is  not  to  expose  frauds.  It  has  done  perhaps  too  much  of  that 
in  the  past  and  got  itself  a  bad  name  in  consequence.  That  is  one  of 
the  least  of  the  objects  for  which  it  exists.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Charities  there  is  no  unworthy  person  in  all  the  ranks  of  poverty. 
They  are  all  worthy,  every  one.  If  a  man  tells  a  story,  that  won’t 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  a  child  or  two,  or  if  the  man  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  fraud,  that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  unworthy.  It  means  that  he 
is  so  much  the  more  worthy  because  he  is  so  much  more  in  the  need  of 
being  helped.  And  the  Associated  Charities  exists  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  people  and  driving  them  out  of  town,  or  putting  them  in 
the  penitentiary,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  on  their  feet  and 
keeping  them  in  the  town,  reared  up  as  substantial  citizens.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  people,  and  nobody  comes  whom  the  society 
does  not  desire  to  help  and  does  not  do  its  best  to  help.  That  is  the 
second  characteristic,  then,  of  practical  philanthropy.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  considerate,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  positive. 

There  are  two  other  characteristics  that  appear,  both  of  them  ;  in 
the  story  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
These  miracles  of  the  gospels  are  selected  out  of  the  many  marvels 
that  the  Lord  wrought,  not  because  they  were  more  wonderful  than 
any  others,  but  because  they  had  more  meaning  in  them ;  they  are 
taken  for  their  significance.  And  this  story  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  is 
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the  great  social  miracle.  You  see  how  contemporary  was  the  situa¬ 
tion — five  thousand  hungry  people  and  twelve  who  had  enough  and  to 
spare — the  house  of  want  confronting  the  house  of  have.  Twelve 
apostles  have  succeeded  in  attaining  what  a  good  many  men  have 
ruined  themselves  trying  to  attain.  They  have  got  a  monopoly,  as  we 
say,  of  bread  stuffs  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  here  they  are, 
rich  and  poor  in  symbol,  side  by  side,  and  in  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  that  we  find  them  to-day.  It  is  a  very  contemporary  situation. 
.There  are  one  or  two  things  to  notice  about  it  as  one  passes  by  in 
which  it  is  different  from  the  present  situation.  The  difference  is  that 
there  by  the  lake  of  Galilee  the  rich  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
The  trouble  to-day  is  that  the  poor  live  in  the  slums  and  the  rich  live 
in  the  suburbs  and  they  do  not  see  each  other  in  the  face.  And  the 
other  still  more  important  difference  was  that  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor  looked  into  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  made  a  very  great 
difference.  But  now  see  how  our  Lord  deals  with  that  social  situation. 
What  does  he  do?  Why,  the  very  first  thing  that  he  does  is  to  say, 
“  Make  the  men  sit  down.”  And  all  these  men  sat  down.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  seated  them,  He  divided  them  into  districts  ;  He  said,  “  Make 
the  men  sit  down  in  companies  of  hundreds  and  fifties.”  So  there 
they  were,  this  great  multitude,  all  divided  in  order.  Five  minutes 
before  Andrew  had  said  to  Peter,  “  How  many  people  do  you  suppose 
there  are  in  that  crowd?”  and  Peter  said,  “Why,  I’m  sure  there  are 
eight  thousand.”  Andrew  said,  “  There  are  ten  thousand  if  there  is 
one.”  But  here  they  are,  all  sitting  down  in  hundreds  and  fifties, 
and  it  becomes  plain  there  were  just  five  thousand  people.  Now,  that 
becomes  a  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  situation  in  itself.  They 
can  look  now  over  the  whole  field  and  see  what  they  have  to  do.  The 
element  of  order  has  been  introduced,  and  that  is  the  third  character¬ 
istic  of  practical  philanthropy.  It  is  orderly.  Now,  when  this  move¬ 
ment  began  twenty-five  years  ago  everything  was  in  the  wildest  confu¬ 
sion.  Every  church  in  this  city  was  behaving  as  if  it  were  the  only 
charitable  institution  in  the  whole  field  and  was  trying  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  ;  and  so  with  every  charitable  society ;  nobody  was 
knowing  anything  about  what  his  neighbor  was  doing,  so  that  while 
Aquila  and  Priscilla, — to  use  the  old  names  of  the  Bible, — excellent 
and  godly  persons,  in  poverty,  were  overlooked,  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  being  helped  a  dozen  times.  I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Loch  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  London  compare  the  thing  to  an 
imaginary  arrangement  of  the  country  post-office,  whereby  all  the  mail 
should  be  brought  in  and  dumped  down  on  a  big  table  and  everybody 
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should  come  in  and  sort  it  over  and  get  out  what  lie  could  ;  or,  it  was 
like  the  fire  companies  of  the  early  time,  when  every  gentleman  in 
town  belonged  to  the  fire  company,  and  when  the  alarm  sounded  he 
rushed  home  and  got  down  a  leather  bucket  that  hung  in  his  front  hall 
and  hurried  off  to  the  fire,  and  they  all  had  a  perfectly  beautiful  good 
time,  and  gradually  the  fire  went  out.  The  present  situation  in  all 
these  respects  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  order.  I  have  just  come 
from  spending  a  day  with  a  former  citizen  of  Worcester,  whose  name 
is  still  spoken  here  with  affection  and  high  respect,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Huntington,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  His  study  is  like 
the  office  of  a  great  corporation,  with  files  of  papers,  and  books  of 
record,  and  lettered  and  numbered  drawers  of  memoranda.  It  is  a 
place  of  order,  such  as  must  be  at  the  heart  even  of  a  parish,  that  its 
manifold  interests  may  be  properly  maintained.  You  cannot  carry  on 
any  large  concern,  even  in  philanthropy,  without  organization.  And 
so  in  many  cities  what  here  in  Worcester  is  called  the  Associated 
Charities  was  begun  with  the  name  “  Charity  Organization  Society  ” 
that  it  might  introduce  the  element  of  order  into  the  situation. 

Well,  that  was  not  all  that  the  Lord  did.  The  next  thing  He  did  was 
to  send  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  and  the  rest  of  them, 
each  man  with  his  own  little  stock  of  bread  and  fish,  to  deal  with  one 
man.  That  is,  the  next  thing  in  the  story  after  the  element  of  order  is 
the  element  of  individuality.  Why,  send  Peter  out  with  this  little  bit 
of  bread  and  fish  to  five  thousand  men,  and  the  situation  is  absolutely 
hopeless  ;  but  send  him  out  to  one  man,  he  can  feed  that  man,  and 
then  as  he  feeds  him  the  everlasting  miracle  is  enacted  which  we  have 
all  verified  in  our  own  experience  who  have  gone  with  our  little  stock 
of  strength  or  consolation  to  some  tempted  or  sorrowing  neighbor  and 
have  found  that  we  have  come  away  richer  than  we  went,  and  have 
been  able  to  go  and  minister  to  the  next  neighbor  with  far  more 
efficiency.  So  the  next  thing  that  the  Associated  Charities  did  then 
after  introducing  the  element  of  order,  bringing  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  charitable  people,  was  to  introduce  this  element  of 
individuality ;  to  send  out  people  who  were  willing  one  by  one,  each 
to  minister  to  one  family,  to  be  the  friend  of  that  family,  to  give  those 
people  good,  friendly,  sensible,  fraternal  counsel. 

Here,  then,  are  four  characteristics  of  practical  philanthropy ;  it  is 
considerate,  it  is  positive,  it  is  orderly,  it  is  individual.  It  is  also  radi¬ 
cal  ;  that  is,  it  goes  to  the  roots  of  things.  The  classical  instance, — 
to  go  back  again  to  that  great  treasury  of  illustration,  the  New  Testa- 
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ment, — the  parallel  illustration  is  Peter  and  John,  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple,  who  find  a  beggar  there  and  he  asks  for  alms.  1  must 
confess  that  they  wanted  to  give  him  silver  and  gold  ;  the  situation, 
however,  was  quite  different  in  those  days,  and  beggars  were  not  what 
they  are  now  ;  fortunately  they  did  not  have  any  silver  and  gold,  but 
they  gave  the  man  the  thing  that  he  needed.  Why  was  the  man  a 
beggar?  Because  he  was  lame;  because  he  was  not  able  to  earn  his 
living.  They  made  that  man  strong.  They  took  hold  of  the  man  and 
lifted  him  up,  and  from  that  day  he  begged  no  more  ;  that  is,  their 
philanthropy  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  They  sought  out  the 
cause  of  the  man’s  poverty  and  cured  that.  That  is  what  organized 
charity  is  organized  to  do — to  go  to  the  roots  of  things,  to  help  men,  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  said,  not  so  much  in  their  poverty  as  out  of  their 
poverty;  to  make  it  so  that  they  should  beg  no  more.  This  it  does  by 
all  those  good  agencies  of  which  you  have  heard  in  the  reports  tonight 
and  of  which  you  will  hear  still  more  in  the  reports  that  are  to  follow. 
This  the  Associated  Charities  does  by  giving  men  employment,  by 
opening  to  them  the  various  agencies  of  the  community  from  which 
the  right  kind  of  assistance  can  be  got.  Here  somebody  comes  to  you 
„  in  some  peculiar  case  of  need,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  to  give  that  man  what  he  ought  to  have,  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Associated  Charities  to  be  in  touch  with  all  the 
agencies  of  the  entire  community  and  to  be  able  to  call  now  upon  this 
one  and  now  upon  that  one  to  administer  to  this  man.  That  is,  it 
opens  opportunities  for  the  man,  opens  opportunities  for  employment 
opens  opportunities  for  education  and  for  the  development  of  self- 
respect. 

That  is  what  objective  philanthropy  is,  which  considers  the  receiver 
as  well  as  the  giver ;  and  what  the  Associated  Charities  asks  of  people 
in  Worcester,  is,  first,  support,  financial  support,  in  order  that  you 
may  have  here  increasingly  in  the  midst  of  this  community  a  body  of 
trained  persons  able  to  give  sound  economic  advice,  to  give  material 
assistance,  too,  where  it  is  needed,  and  immediately  when  it  is  needed, 
but  mainly  to  help  people  to  help  themselves  by  giving  them  sound 
economic  advice ;  and  the  other  thing  is  personal  service  by  voluntary 
work  as  friendly  visitors,  going  out  under  the  directions  of  the  society 
and  ministering  to  those  who  are  pointed  out  as  being  in  peculiar  need. 
By  these  two  means — by  material  support  and  by  personal  service — 
you  will  be  assisting  the  city  along  so  much  nearer  towards  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 


